THE MANUFACTURERS

One summer, when Mrs. Germaine was just setting out on
a visit to my Lady Mary Crawley, when the carriage was
actually at the door, and the trunks tied on, an express arrived
from her ladyship with a letter, stipulating that neither Miss
Maude nor Master Charles should be of the party. Lady
Mary declared she had suffered so much from their noise,
quarrelling, and refractory tempers when they were with her
the preceding summer, that she could not undergo such a
trial again; that their mother's nerves might support such
things, but that hers really could not: besides, she could not,
in justice and politeness to the other friends who were to be in
her house, suffer them to be exposed to such torments. Lady
Mary Crawley did not give herself any trouble to soften her
expressions, because she would have been really glad if they
had given offence, and if Mrs. Germaine had resented her
conduct, by declining to pay that annual visit which was now
become, in the worst sense of the word, visitation. To what
meanness proud people are often forced to submit! Rather
than break her resolution never to spend another summer at
her own country seat, Mrs. Germaine submitted to all the
haughtiness of her Leicestershire relations, and continued
absolutely to force upon them visits which she knew to be
unwelcome.

But what was to be done about her children ? The first
thing, of course, was to reproach her husband. 'You see,
Mr. Germaine, the effect of the pretty education you have given
that boy of yours. I am sure, if he had not gone with us last
summer into Leicestershire, my Maude would not have been
in the least troublesome to Lady Mary.'

' On the contrary, my dear, I have heard Lady Mary herself
say, twenty times, that Charles was the best of the two; and I
am persuaded, if Maude had been away, the boy would have
become quite a favourite.'

' There you are utterly mistaken, I can assure you, my dear ;
for' you know you are no great favourite of Lady Mary's your-
self; and I have often heard her say that Charles is your
image.'

' It is very extraordinary that all your great relations show
us so little civility, my dear. They do not seem to have much
regard for you.'

' They have regard enough for me, and showed it formerly;